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marsh, with patches of open water here and there. A great
portion of the country is covered by sand dunes rising in
regular succession like waves of the sea, their crests rippled
by the wind and their troughs filled, on the leeward side, with
deep sand in which the traveller sinks half up to the knees.
Yet the wilderness is not without vegetation. Along the river
beds are dense, almost impenetrable, thickets of acacias, the
haunts of wild beasts. In places there are large forest trees ;
and the great level plains, especially in the south, are covered
with tall grasses, so as to give the country the appearance of
a vast cornfield. It is especially after the bursting of the
rains in October or November that a marvellous transforma-
tion of the landscape takes place and the desert blooms with
an exuberance of verdure which a short time before might
have seemed impossible. The heat in the long summer
months is excessive, almost unbearable ; the frequent whirl-
winds, laden with fine sand and dust, are like the breath of
an oven ; the traveller caught in them feels half smothered
in the storm. As might be expected in a country so vast and
so thinly peopled, wild animals abound ; indeed, the Kala-
hari is still a sportsman's paradise, though year by year the
quantity of game is lessened, and its ultimate extinction is
only a question of time.
Of this interesting but not altogether attractive country
Mr. Dornan gives a clear and graphic account as an intro-
duction to his book, the bulk of which is occupied by a de-
scription of the native inhabitants. These belong to three
different races, the Bushmen, the Hottentots, and the Bantus.
The greater part of the work is devoted to the Bushmen, and
for this the ethnologist may be thankful, as the Bushmen are
amongst the most primitive races of men, and full and trust-
worthy accounts of them have hitherto been lacking. The
present book should go some way to fill a large gap in the
literature of ethnology, for Mr. Dornan appears to be inti-
mately acquainted with the people and their language, though
he omits to tell us how long and in what capacity he has lived
among them. He regards the Bushmen and Hottentots as
belonging to the same stock and their language as originally
one, though in course of time it has developed into two dis-
tinct forms, in consequence partly of the local separation of